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is a common, popular belief that the sun is "drawing water" when 
towards sunset his rays, breaking through rifts in clouds, seem to con- 
verge from the horizon, then the sun, in his beneficent aspect, may 
have been supposed by the Babylonians to supply the needed rains out 
of the clouds behind which he had hidden himself. If it be objected 
that the giving of rain would naturally belong to Ramman, I would 
reply by asking if Ramman was not probably imported into the Baby- 
lonian pantheon at a period long after the r61e of Samas had been 
established, as I have stated in my handbook of seal cylinders, p. 26. 

William Hayes Ward. 
New York. 



RECENT THEORIES AS TO THE COMPOSITION AND DATE 
OF SOME OF THE NEW TESTAMENT EPISTLES. 

The publication of Harnack's Chronology of Early Christian Litera- 
ture will doubtless give a fresh impetus to the study of early Chris- 
tianity. In his preface he admits that a more sober criticism is begin- 
ning to prevail in Germany, and that the present tendency is, on the 
whole, to reaffirm tradition. But there still remain important excep- 
tions. Harnack, e. g., believes that the Johannine writings are not the 
work of the apostle, but of John the presbyter ; that the epistles of St. 
James, St. Peter, and St. Jude were not written by the apostles whose 
names they bear, and that the pastoral epistles are largely interpolated. 
In this paper I propose only to discuss certain points which have been 
raised in regard to the epistles of St. James, and 1 Peter, and also the 
question of St. Paul's Roman captivity. To take the last first. Did 
St. Paul suffer martyrdom at the end of his first Roman imprisonment, 
or was he released, and able to continue his missionary work for some 
five years longer ? This latter supposition is, of course, absolutely 
necessary, if we are to establish the genuineness of the pastoral epistles, 
for it is quite impossible to fit them in at any point in the apostle's 
life prior to his first imprisonment at Rome. And if he was released, 
the further questions arise : How did he spend the period between his 
two Roman captivities ? Did he go to Spain ? Are any other of his 
epistles, in addition to the pastoral epistles, to be attributed to this 
period ? And did he suffer martyrdom together with St. Peter, and, 
if not, how long after St. Peter ? 

Harnack has endeavored to show that chronology proves that St. 
Paul was released from his first Roman captivity, for his martyrdom 
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cannot be placed earlier than the outbreak of the Neronian persecu- 
tion in July, 64 A. D., and the Acts of the Apostles only carry us down 
to 59 A. D. Moreover, portions of the pastoral epistles are 
undoubtedly genuine, and the notices of St. Paul's journeyings in the 
East in these epistles are only explicable on the supposition of a second 
Roman captivity. But the question of chronology is at best uncer- 
tain, and Ramsay has recently challenged Harnack's position in the 
Expositor (March, 1897). 

A very interesting contribution to the solution of these questions 
is contained in Spitta's essay on the two Roman captivities in his 
book Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums, Vol. I. He follows Schurer's 
chronology of St. Paul's life, according to which St. Paul would have 
arrived in Rome not later than the beginning of 61 A. D. But his 
general conclusions would be much strengthened if he followed Har- 
nack in accepting the Eusebian date, which would be about 57 A. D. 
A year and a half is quite too short an interval between the two captiv- 
ities, if, as Spitta believes, St. Paul during this brief period both 
visited Spain and made those journeys in the East referred to in the 
pastoral epistles. And yet no doubt it is difficult to believe that the 
apostle survived the Neronian persecution. The tradition which 
associates his martyrdom with that of St. Peter is a very early one, 
although, if we may believe Spitta, the earliest tradition would imply 
a short interval of perhaps a few months between their deaths. 

But apart from the evidence of the pastoral epistles, is there any 
proof that St. Paul was released at the end of the two years ? Spitta 
finds such both within and without the limits of the canon. To begin 
with the extra-canonical evidence. The author of the Muratorian 
Canon states that St. Luke in the Acts only set down what he saw, and 
therefore omitted all mention both of St. Peter's martyrdon and of St. 
Paul's journey to Spain. This certainly would imply the release of St. 
Paul from his first imprisonment, especially when taken in connection 
with a similar reference to the Spanish journey in the "Passio sanc- 
torum apostolorum Petri ac Pauli," which opens with the words " Holy 
Paul having come to Rome from the Spains." Clement's statement 
that St. Paul reached "the extremity of the West" must also surely 
mean some point further west than Rome. Spitta also traces a con- 
tinuous belief in the apostle's double Roman capitivity and Spanish 
journey in the writings of the Fathers. More ingenious is the evi- 
dence which he draws from the epistle to the Romans. He suggests 
that this epistle really consists of two letters thrown into one, chaps. 
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12:1 — 15:7, and 16:1-20, forming a shorter letter, deliberately 
added to the earlier and longer letter, as a practical conclusion, or to 
form one "corpus doctrinae." This supposition, if true, would cer- 
tainly offer a simple solution of the vexed question of the salutations, 
and the later of the two letters would necessarily prove St. Paul's 
release, being addressed to the friends he had made during his first 
captivity. The salutations do seem to imply a congregation of which 
the apostle had personal knowledge, whereas he had never visited 
Rome at the date usually assigned to the whole of the epistle. Com- 
mentators have been driven to suppose that many friends of the 
apostle had migrated to Rome, but this has never seemed to me a quite 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Nor can it be denied that the 
epistle shows traces of more than one ending, though Spitta burdens 
his theory unnecessarily by endeavoring to trace two beginnings in the 
first chapter. If the epistle in its later and more personal part really 
dates from the latest period of the apostle's life, would not this explain 
its position at the end of the list in the Muratorian Canon ? It will be 
replied that other epistles are quite out of place there. Galatians, e. g., 
comes after the epistles of the first captivity, and the epistles to the 
Thessalonians are placed last but one. But is the early date of these 
epistles so absolutely certain ? It may be that they show clear marks 
of having been written in close succession, but do not such passages as 
1 Thess. 1:7,8, and 2 Thess. 2 : 2, imply a later date than is usually 
assigned to them ? The former passage speaks of the widespread fame 
of the Thessalonian church ; the latter implies that St. Paul had suffi- 
cient fame and authority in the church to make it worth while to cir- 
culate forged epistles in his name. And is it not equally possible that 
Galatians may have been written after the Roman captivity ? Its tone 
is certainly different from that of Romans, though the logic may be 
similar. In fact, it may be that the order of the Muratorian Canon, 
which would seem to be that of the roll of St. Paul's epistles used by 
the writer of that fragment, is the original, and, in its grouping at all 
events, the historical order. 

I pass now to the epistles of St. Peter and St. James. Harnack 
has made it very probable that the former was originally a sermon, 
perhaps even a sermon of St. Paul's, to which the title and subscription 
were subsequently added by the forger of the second epistle of St. 
Peter. Should he not add that the two short paragraphs about the 
descent into hell are probably interpolations ? Would not the con- 
nection of thought be clearer without them ? And have we not an 
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exact parallel in the gospel of Peter, where vss. 38-44 similarly break 
the sense, and introduce not only the preaching to the spirits of the 
dead, but two gigantic angels whose heads touch the sky, and who 
recall the later superstitions of the Elkesaites ? The writer of the epistle 
of St. James would seem to have used 1 Peter, or vice versa. Harnack 
sees no reason why 1 Peter, in its original form, should not have been 
written in the "sixties." But even so Spitta would consider St. James 
prior to 1 Peter. He has written a most interesting and valuable com- 
mentary on St. James in Vol. II of his Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums, 
which has also been separately printed. After a careful consideration, 
however, of his arguments, I believe his theory must be rejected. 
The epistle of St. James, in its present form at any rate, must be dated 
not earlier than the time of Trajan. Harnack thinks it may possibly 
consist of short addresses of a well-known teacher, which he him- 
self subsequently collected. This would account at once for its loose 
connection of subject and for the unity which nevertheless runs 
through the whole. The decisive point as to the date lies in chap. 
2 : 6-7. If the use of /JAao-^/mv in Hermas and St. James be compared, 
it must be admitted that blaspheming the Holy Name in St. James 2 : 7 
must be equivalent to " blaspheming the Lord " (maledicere Christo) 
in Hermas. The following passages in Hermas seem to me conclusive : 
Similitudes 8:6:4;8:8:2;9:i9:3;9:28:4. In the last-mentioned 
instance it is said that the martyrs, when dragged before the magis- 
trates, refused to deny Christ. This refusal to deny their life is often 
referred to, and contrasted with the conduct of those who "blasphemed 
the Lord." It is difficult to see what prosecutions before the law 
courts, in connection with which rich Jews "blasphemed the Holy 
Name," could possibly be referred to, if, as Spitta supposes, the 
persecutions of the time of the epistle were Jewish only, as, e. g., the 
expulsion of the Jews under Claudius. 

Spitta has endeavored to show that everything in St. James' epistle 
is pirely Jewish, and that the author may very well have been a Jew who 
wrote before Christ. A similar view has been taken by Massebieau, 
L'Afitre de Jacques est-elle I 'ceuvre d'un Chritien ? But the reminiscences 
of the Sermon on the Mount in St. James can hardly be explained 
by the supposition that both he and our Lord used similar sources. 
It is not merely the letter but the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
which animates St. James. Moreover, if the name of Christ is never 
mentiored in the epistle (Spitta tries with some plausibility to show that 
the nam; is interpolated in chaps. 1 and 2), neither is Christ mentioned 
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by name in Hermas, 1 and yet Hermas is undoubtedly a Christian work. 
The force of this fact remains, even if Spitta be right in supposing our 
present Hermas to be a Christian " working over" of an original Jewish 
Hermas. He supposes this original Hermas to date from apostolic, or 
pre-apostolic, times. But in fact this theory of an interpolated Hermas 
breaks down. Harnack's explanation of the facts is much more satis- 
factory. He supposes that the writer himself gradually enlarged his 
own work, and that its composition was spread over some twenty or 
thirty years. There are undoubtedly signs of an enlargement of the 
original plan, but the style is the same throughout, and the same 
dominant idea prevails throughout, viz., that Hermas is specially called 
to repentance, and to warn the sinful Roman church that they, too, 
must repent, and that only one opportunity of repentance will be 
granted them. This is the thought which dominates the earlier as 
well as the later Hermas ; and no theory of an original Hermas could 
eliminate it. Even if one supposed that the original Hermas was 
written as a call to repentance, we could hardly duplicate the idea of 
there being only one repentance, which must have been peculiar to 
the Christian Hermas, and yet these passages are left by Spitta as 
uninterpolated, nor could he cut them out without destroying his whole 
theory. 

Harnack also points out that Spitta fails to account for what St. 
James does not contain, viz., any references to legal and ritual ideas such 
as a purely Jewish composition would infallibly contain. It is, indeed, 
only necessary to study carefully the references to the epistle of St. James 
in Hermas to convince oneself that both must be products of the same 
environment. These references prove an actual use of the former by 
the latter, though it is never actually quoted. But the striking thing is 
that both writers deal with a similar environment. They rebuke the 
pride and selfishness of the rich and their love of the world ; also 
their strife and contentiousness. They both refer to services ir. the 
synagogue, which is clearly here used of Christian assemblies. They 
both rebuke adultery, though Hermas would admit even adulterers to 
repentance, for which concession Tertullian sternly rebuke? him. 
Again, the phraseology of St. James would seem to be largely that of 
the preachers of the day, for Hermas often recalls St. James wlere an 
actual reference to his epistle seems out of the question. Thus similar 
ideas, such as the opposition of that which is "from above" And that 

' He is referred to as the Son of God in a few passages ; generally as the Lord, 
as in St. James. 
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which is " of the earth," similar phrases in different contexts, and simi- 
lar "catchwords," above all Sti/'vxos and Bujwxia, "doublemindedness," 
frequently recur. This last, as also a similar use of Old Testament 
passages (Lot's wife, Rabab, etc.), is also found in Clement of Rome, 
who is referred to by Hermas in his earliest vision as a contemporary. 
But they can only have been contemporaries for a very short time. It 
is otherwise with St. James and Hermas. The spirit and phraseology 
of St. James run, like the woof through the web, throughout Her- 
mas, whereas the coincidences with Clement are very occasional. May 
we not, therefore, conclude that St. James was a venerated contemporary 
StSdcrKaW, who exercised a profound influence upon Hermas ? Is not 
this much more likely than that he should have been so greatly 
influenced by a pre-Christian Jew who lived nearly a century before ? 

I have assumed with both Harnack and Spitta that St. James the 
apostle is not the author. If the work had been regarded as apostolic, 
why is it not quoted as such before Origen ? And why is it not men- 
tioned in the Muratorian Canon ? The writer seems to have been a 
man of considerable education, and one of his sources is clearly the 
Book of Wisdom. We know this book was popular in Rome in the 
second century, as it is included in the Muratorian Canon. This again 
points to a Roman author. Possibly Harnack is right in supposing the 
title to be a later addition, but if the writer were really a James, but not 
an apostle, Origen may not have known this fact, which the author of 
the Muratorian Canon would have known. 

But while dissenting from Spitta's conclusions, there can be no 
doubt that his commentary on St. James, explaining as it does an early 
Christian writer from his Jewish antecedents, as found in such 
apocalyptic authors as he may be supposed to have known, is an 
admirable new departure in exegesis, and one which might with profit 
be followed in the case of other New Testament writers. 

J. H. Wilkinson. 
Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset, England. 



